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quently during the ascent of Mount Tongloo, at elevations 
above 8000 feet. They were very wary, and, on being ap- 
proached, took wing and were soon lost amongst the trees. 


811. GaLLopHasis MELANoNoTUS. Sikkim Kaleege Pheasant.” 

Common about Darjeeling. I have seen it in the forests 
running about and feeding on the ground. On the 26th April, 
a hen bird and four eggs were brought to me by my shzkaree. 
The eggs were whitish, resembling those of the common Fowl 
very much in size and appearance*, 

812. GALLUS FERRUGINEUS, Red Jungle-Fowl. 

Two or three specimens were brought to me from the forests 
below Leebong. 


824. ARBORICOLA TORQUEOLA. Black-throated Hill Par- 
tridge. 

I obtained some specimens of this handsome bird during the 
ascent of Mount Tongloo; and the shikuree also procured them 
on Mount Tendong. 

987. Srerna gavanica. Black-bellied Tern. 

Two specimens from the Great Rungeet river. 


1006. GRACULUS FUSCICOLLIS t. Lesser Cormorant. 
My shikaree killed one example near the Great Rungeet 
river. 


XIV.— Ornithological Rambles in Spain. 
By Howarp Saunpers, F.Z.S. 


IIavine been compelled to pass the winter of 1867-68 in a 
warm climate, I was enabled to carry out a long-cherished 
desire of revisiting Spain; and, my stay there having been pro- 
longed during the spring, a few notes may not be unacceptable, 
especially as I propose to limit them to the birds observed in 
Andalucia, or, to be still more correct, to the district south of 
the Sierra Morena. Lord Lilford’s remarks on the ornithology 


* [The egg figured as that of this species (P. Z. S. 1858, Aves, pl. 149, 
fig. 2) does not, however, agree with the description given above.—Ep. | 


+ Cf. Ibis, 1867, p. 181. 
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of the Castiles* leave me nothing to say on that subject; and 
l will therefore commence with my arrival, on the 4th of No- 
vember, at the picturesque city of Murcia, capital of the province 
of that name, situate in a fertile vega, hemmed in by mountains 
and watered by the river Segura. 

My first care was to inspect the museum, which contains 
some fine Raptores, notably Aguila bonellii, A. pennata, and 
Circaetus gallicus,—also Anas marmorata and Fratercula arctica, 
obtained near the city. My friend Dr. Angel Guirao also 
showed me his private collection, containing specimens, taken 
on the eggs, by himself, of a curious variety of Thalassidroma 
pelagica, of a uniform sooty black, without white rump or white 
on the wings, which breeds plentifully on the Hormigas and 
other islands just without the entrance to that great inland sca 
called the Mar Menor, which extends to Carthagena. I then 
started for the baths of Archena, distant about three leagues up 
in the hills, and arrived there utterly crippled by rheumatism. 
A few baths worked wonders, and I was soon enabled to crawl 
about the rocks and prosecute my favourite study. 

Archena is situated in a gorge of the river Segura, the banks 
of which are rich with olive- and orange-groves, interspersed with 
clumps of date-palm; around, the mountains are utterly sterile 
and brown. Close by the baths rises a “ hog’s-back” of rock, 
some five-hundred feet in height; and one had only to climb to 
its summit, and, basking in the sun, enjoy the quarrels of the 
Black Wheatear (Saxicola leucura), watch the flight of the 
Crag-Martins (Cotyle rupestris), and listen to the plaintive 
whistle of the Rock-Thrush (Petrocincla saxatilis). Both the 
first and last of these were very familiar; and I have seen them 
on the roof of the bath-establishment ; but when out with my 
walking-stick gun they always managed to keep out of range ; 
and throughout my stay I was too weak to carry my double- 
barrel. The Black Redstart (Ruticilla tithys) was very abun- 
dant everywhere; and the Stone-chat (Pratencola rubicola), with 
us so shy of habitations, was always most abundant in orchards 
and near cottages. In the open country were thousands of 
Skylarks (Alauda arvensis), as well as Woodlarks (A. arborea) 

* Ibis, 1866, pp. 173-187, 377-392. 
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and Titlarks (Anthus pratensis). A. rufescens I did not then distin- 
guish. Along the banks of the river, White Wagtails ( Mota- 
cilla alba) and Goldfinches (Carduelis elegans) swarmed, whilst 
the little Fantail (Cisticola schenicola) alternately flitted like a 
moth and sneaked like a mouse amongst the herbage. Em- 
beriza cia was not uncommon ; and Passer domesticus was as 
abundant and impudent as elsewhere. A fine male Sylvia 
subalpina baffled all my efforts to obtain it, owing to its ex- 
treme tameness; it obstinately refused to remove to a distance 
sufficient to avoid my blowing it to pieces; and, situated as I 
was on a narrow ledge of rock, I could not retreat. I watched 
it for the best part of an hour, never at more than fifteen paces 
from me, and found it far more lively and curious than the 
Grasshopper-Warbler (Locustella nevia), which, after once di- 
ving into the recesses of a bush, rarely reappears. I afterwards 
obtained a specimen near the same locality. A native caza- 
dor brought me a Twite (Lixota flavirostris), male Cirl-Buut- 
ing (Emberiza cirlus), several Black Redstarts, Willow- Warblers 
(Phyllopneuste trochilus), Sparrows, and Goldfinches,—also a 
Water-Rail (Rallus aquaticus), but nothing rare, though both 
Baillon’s and the Little Crake (Ortygometra pygmea and O. 
minuta) are not uncommon on the Segura. I also saw one 
Kingfisher (Alcedo ispida). Thrushes were very abundant in 
the orchards; and amongst them I noticed a few Redwings 
(Turdus iliacus); but the main body of the latter had not yet 
arrived. On my return to Murcia, I noticed in the market 
numbers of the Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) for sale, 
and was assured that, after being bled to take away the bitter- 
ness of their flavour, they were very good eating. In a cage 
was a Common Sparrow which had learnt to sing like any 
Canary, and for which the owner asked an enormous price. 
From Murcia I proceeded to Malaga, where it was my inten- 
tion to pass the winter ; and under its genial climate I gradually 
threw off my rheumatism, and became as well as ever I had 
been in my life. I lost no time in exploring the flat district at 
the mouth of the Guadalorce, the nearest branch of which 
enters the sea at about a league from the city; but though 1 
had the run of the sugar-estates in that district, and enjoyed the 
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society of some of the best sportsmen of the neighbourhood, no- 
thing of rarity was brought to bag. Marsh-Harriers (Circus @rugi- 
nosus) and Kestrels (Tinnunculus alaudarius) were extremely 
abundant; and in the course of the day one was sure to see 
either Aquila bonellit or Circaetus gallicus, or both, hunting over 
the marshes and cane-brakes ; but they always kept out of range 
even of a wire cartridge. All of the former that I then observed 
were adults; andthe Museum possesses a very fine specimen, 
also an enormous female of the latter species. The Osprey 
(Pandion halieetus) also was sometimes to be recognized. The 
usual bag consisted of Woodcock (Scolopax rusticola), Common 
and a few Jack Snipe ( Gallinago scolopacinus and G.gallinula),Wild 
Duck, Teal (Anas boschas and A. crecca), on the drier ground 
Lapwing (Vanellus cristatus), Golden Plover (Charadrius plu- 
vialis), and a few Quail (Coturnix communis) among the cotton- 
plantations ; but the main body of the last does not arrive till 
April. In the market, which I visited regularly, I observed abun- 
dance of Red-legged Partridge, Golden Plover, Stone-Curlew 
(Œdicnemus crepitans) ,from the dry watercourse of the Guadalme- 
dina, a few Black-tailed Godwit (Limosa egocephala), and also one 
Grey Plover (Squatarola helvetica) and one Dotterel (Hudromias 
morinellus). In the market for small birds were strings of our Sky- 
lark and Great Bunting (Emberiza miliaria), mingled with a few 
Cirls and Ortolans (E. hortulana), Crested and Calandra-Larks 
(Alauda cristata and A. calandra). Sparrows were also largely 
consumed ; and from the huge piles I picked out fine specimens 
of Petronia stulta and Passer hispaniolensis. The Song-Thrush 
(Turdus musicus) was also to be seen by hundreds, and Red- 
wings by scores every morning; but never, amongst the thou- 
sands which in the course of my residence I examined, did I 
detect a single Fieldfare (T. pilaris), nor did I ever hear its 
note when shooting. This is strange, as the Redwing, an in- 
habitant of equally northern latitudes, is almost as abundant in 
winter as the Song-Thrush. I need not, however, further specify 
the birds of little interest with which I became acquainted. 

The winter of 1867-68 was unusually severe; and wolves 
having made their appearance in the Sierra de Gaitanes, I 
joined a shooting-party, and thus became acquainted with a 
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fine haunt of raptorial birds. The shots and cries of the beaters 
seemed to have fetched up all the Vultures of the district to 
see what was the matter; and at one time the air was alive with 
Vultur monachus, Gyps fulvus, and Neophron percnopterus. I 
also noticed a pair of Gypaetus barbatus, several of Aquila bo- 
nelli, and one of A. chrysaetus. But the most numerous on 
that occasion was decidedly Vultur monachus ; and the rarest was 
Neophron percnopterus. 

The severity of the season had been such that it was useless 
to go up to Granada in February, in time for working the 
Sierra Nevada, after Læmmergeiers ; and the accounts of wet and 
bad weather in Seville kept me in Malaga longer than I had ori- 
ginally intended. On the 10th of February I took steamer for 
Cadiz, and arrived there the following day without encounter- 
ing any further novelty than the sight of hundreds of Gannets 
(Sula bassana) fishing off Tarifa. On the 19th, on my way 
up to Seville, I observed several Storks (Ciconia alba) and 
large flocks of Cranes (Grus cinerea), which seemed far less 
alarmed at the train than I should have expected ; indeed one 
party allowed it to come within a hundred yards. I saw several 
specimens of Grus virgo in the flesh, and one which had been 
captured alive ; but I never succeeded in shooting one. I recog- 
nized my old acquaintance Circaetus gallicus and Harriers every- 
where. Round the grand cathedral numbers of the Common 
Kestrel were hovering, also a few of the Lesser Kestrel (Tin- 
nunculus cenchris) ; but the main body of the last does not come 
over from Africa till April. Swallows I had noticed on the 5th 
February, and now I found the House-Martins (Chelidon urbica) 
busy building their nests; but even they were not quite the 
earliest breeders, as I heard of two eggs of Milvus ictinus taken 
near the city in January. 

To avoid repetition hereafter, I will pass on at once to Gra- 
nada, where I arrived on the 13th of March, to find the Sierra 
Nevada quite impracticable, owing to heavy falls of snow, all 
the native cazadores refusing to go at any price. 

There are here two good museums, in which, besides ornitho- 
logical treasures, I found fine specimens of Capra hispanica. 
The stuffer assured me that Vultur cinereus bred in the rocks of 
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the Sierra—an assertion that I was then slow to believe, but 
have since had proof of its correctness. I had also the pleasure 
of handling a fine Lemmergeier of the year, which was brought 
in by one of the cazadores. 

Having to go through another “course” at the baths of 
Archena, I decided upon taking the little-used road across 
country to Murcia. As far as Baza there is a small diligence, 
which starts somewhere between 1 and 2 a.m. ; and at 40’clock 
on a March morning I found myself in the gorges of the Sierra 
Nevada, down which, on icy breeze, swept snow everywhere. At 
sunrise the scenery was superb; and any traveller who has merely 
visited Granada, without going on as far as Guadix, has little 
idea of the real beauties of that range. Neither in Switzerland 
nor the Pyrenees, not even in the Peruvian Andes, have I 
ever seen anything finer than the back of the Sierra Nevada, 
whereas the prospect from Granada, though always beautiful, 
is surpassed by several views I could name. A pair of Lem- 
mergeiers, accompanied, to my surprise, by a bird of the year, 
swept over us in circles for some time, and once came almost 
within a long shot, as if they knew that there was no danger to 
be apprehended from our clumsy conveyance. Here alone was 
a sufficient reward for getting up at midnight and being frozen 
afterwards. Ravens (Corvus coras) were numerous; and as we 
emerged from the defiles of the mountains, and came down 
upon the desolate tablelands, we fell in with large flocks of 
Choughs, which consisted, I believe, of both species (Pyrrho- 
corax alpinus and P. graculus) ; with regard to our own bird (P. 
graculus) I am quite certain, as I got quite near enough to dis- 
tinguish the brilliant red bill. We reached Baza at sundown, and 
after a good supper, washed down by the famous red wine of the 
district, and an animated wrangle with regard to mules for the 
next day, I retired to rest in a huge trapezium of a room. 

For the following two days (usually three days’ journey), 
there was literally no road open, though one is being made in 
places. The system here is to make a bit (of, say, three leagues), 
then leave a gap, and go on afresh ; so that the best way, even 
on mule-back, is to go across country at once. It was a regu- 
lar white fog in which we left Baza at daybreak ; and though I 
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saw a pair of Ravens feeding their young in a nest not forty 
feet high, I was far too cold to obey my usual instincts and pay 
them a visit. Vast flocks of Rock-Doves (Columba livia) and 
Choughs were every moment passing over our heads from their 
roosting-places in the mountains; and the two species of the 
latter were always distinguishable by their note. Crested Larks 
strutted along the road, scarcely taking the trouble to get out 
of our way; and I saw one single Woodpecker, utterly out of 
place in such an arid spot; but few birds of prey were visible, 
until we arrived at Lorca, on the evening of the second day, 
when we saw several Bonelli’s Hagles, which are abundant there. 
From Lorea to Murcia runs the very fastest diligence in which 
I ever travelled ; and I was soon established in my old quarters 
at the baths of Archena. I had fully expected to find the Black 
Wheatear, Rock-Thrush, and some other birds breeding here ; 
but all my search was vain, nor could the urchins of the place 
discover an egg of any kind. I came upon a small colony of 
Crag-Martins ; and the female of a pair I obtained had the 
belly completely denuded ; but though I spent hours for several 
days in succession amongst the rocks, I never could find a nest. 
I obtained my specimens on the 28th of March, and, having 
completed my treatment, returned to Murcia, where I was sorry 
to find my friend Dr. Guirao suffering from such severe 
domestic affliction as utterly to preclude conversation on ordi- 
nary topics; I was therefore unable to procure specimens of the 
Petrel before mentioned, as well as other interesting birds which 
he had promised me. Every day was now of consequence ; and 
I got back to Malaga as soon as possible, whence I started on 
the 9th of April for a village in the Gaitanes range. 

It was quite early in the day when I arrived there; and hav- 
ing secured the services of a certain professional hunter named 
Juan, the finest cragsman (without a rope) I ever saw, we pro- 
ceeded to examine the cliffs for Vultures’ nests. He insisted 
on my being too early, as the season was fully a month later 
than usual, and, in proof of this assertion, he pointed out nest 
after nest of both Cinereous and Egyptian Vultures, all with- 
out lining, or cama. But the latter were repairing the old 
nests, and at one point a pair of Bonelli’s Eagles were visible ; 
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at that time, however, we were unsuccessful in discovering their 
abode. As we were resting, a fine Lemmergeier sailed slowly 
over our heads; but my man said that there was no eyry 
nearer than the gorge of El Chorro, and only one or two, at 
most, even there; the Griffon Vulture also bred in that locality. 
He knew all the eggs of the above-mentioned species well, and 
I conceived great hopes of a good harvest. 

The following day we started again for the cliffs, accompanied 
by another man with ropes, and proceeded to examine every nest 
bearing any sign of fresh lining. For a long time we were 
unsuccessful, merely causing great excitement amongst the 
Kestrels, every one of which seemed to imagine that its nest 
was the object of our search. At last an Egyptian Vulture 
flew off in such a way as to convince me that she had eggs; and 
on descending with the rope I found two richly-marked ones 
quite fresh. All the other coverts were drawn blank ; and after 
carefully noting two nests of Rock-Thrush in course of con- 
struction, we worked back to a longitudinal fissure in which | 
was told the Eagle-Owl (Bubo maximus) bred. Scarcely had I 
“swarmed” up the rope let down from above, when I put my 
hand on the fresh thigh of a rabbit, evidently part of the Owl’s 
last repast. This showed we were on the right track ; but after 
working with the crowbar for upwards of an hour, we found that 
the ledge merely led to a labyrinth of small holes, the bottom 
of which no stick we had would reach ; so we were compelled to 
give it up. There was great excitement on our return. Of 
course my friends could not imagine what I wanted with the 
eggs; the most sensible supposition was that they were for 
hatching out in my own country; and one good lady said that 
as Eagles and Vultures lived an eternity, I must want to suck 
their eggs and so live to the age of Methusaleh. But when the 
precious contents which were to have conveyed immortality 
were voided on the ground, there was no way of accounting for 
my peculiar tastes. However, all were quite alive to the pro- 
priety of getting eggs at the prices I named; and, promising to 
return in May, I started for Cordova, leaving the working of the 
Chorro to my men, as I wanted to be back in Seville. I spent 
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several days on the way, productive of little but some capital 
Quail-shooting and useful information. 

In Seville I made arrangements with a noted marshman, to 
go down into the plains with him after the Bustards (Otis 
tarda) and anything else we could get—though for the marsh- 
breeders, and especially the Flamingos (Phenicopterus roseus), 
it was too early. He at once began making excursions into 
the Marisma, and on the 20th of April came in with the news 
that the principal arrival of Bustards had taken place. Laying 
in provisions for several days, we soon found ourselves in the 
great plains to the south of the city. A promising marsh, over 
which more than a score of Marsh-Harriers were hovering, lay 
in the way; and we had not worked it long when a fine Purple 
Gallinule (Porphyrio veterum) rose heavily from under Manuel’s 
feet, and next instant a shout of “Nido de Gallo-azul y tres 
huevos ” brought me floundering through mud and water knee- 
deep to the spot. This was the only nest we found of this 
species; but it is by no means rare; it is said to breed very 
early; my own belief is that it has two broods. As for Marsh- 
Harriers, there were at least twenty nests in that single marsh ; 
one seemed to come upon them every few steps. Only one had 
its complement of five eggs two days afterwards. I had left 
one of the eggs of the Gallinule in hopes that the bird might 
lay more, and on my return I was concerned to see a Marsh- 
Harrier hover and finally settle down just over the site of the 
nest. Pushing my way to the spot, I fairly ripped the robber 
open with a charge of large shot, finding her bill still dripping 
with the yelk of the precious egg, worth more to me than all 
the Harriers together. From that moment I naturally vowed 
vengeance against Circus eruginosus, so far as Spain was con- 
cerned. Though ‘damaged, the egg was not absolutely destroyed ; 
and, to crown all, the next moment one of the dogs got hold of 
the male Porphyrio, which is now in my collection. 

It is not my intention to extend this paper by giving details 
of our sport in Bustard-shooting on this and subsequent occa- 
sions, especially as it greatly interfered with general ornitho- 
logy. The males bad separated from the females, and we 
often saw flocks of from ten to fifteen ; they were very wary, 
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but it was by no means difficult to crawl to within such 
a distance as to observe their habits through a glass. Even 
when away from the influence of female society, they were 
constantly swelling themselves up, ruffling their feathers in 
the manner depicted in Mr. Wolf’s admirable figures in 
his ‘ Zoological Sketches’? and in Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great 
Britain,’ and occasionally indulging in bickerings amongst 
themselves, though I never witnessed a regular “ set-to.” 
Besides stalking Bustards, we also obtained them in a some- 
what poaching manner, by “shining” them at night with 
a rough kind of dark lantern. It is dangerous work, as the 
moment the hght is displayed, on coming to their roosting- 
ground, they dash about in the wildest confusion; and, besides that 
twenty or thirty pounds weight charging against one is no joke, 
there is a fair chance of getting a charge of slugs or large shot 
at ten paces from one’s comrades. We never succeeded in bag- 
ging a very fine old male; the heaviest female I got weighed 18lbs. 
Spanish when cleaned. Of course Bustard-hunting involves 
lying out all night, and for several nights in succession. The 
main body of the Cranes had left; but some remain to breed, 
and we had a long and unavailable stalk after a pair. The half- 
wild cattle are the greatest hindrance to the stalker, from their 
curiosity, not to say downright hostility at times. At the best, 
it is nervous work to find yourself the observed of some two 
hundred cows, each watching jealously over her calf, especially 
when you know that the said cows belong to the ganado bravo, 
and that every one of them has taken four varas in a tentadero, 
or trial of bravery, before she was allowed the privilege of being 
considered a vaca brava. It is true, the districts of the ganado 
bravo are limited and well known; but if you want Bustards 
you must follow them up everywhere. 

Our provisions ran short before we could get down to the 
wooded Cotos del Rey and de Doñana ; but on the 30th April 
we made another start. Our first nest was a Black Kite’s (Mil- 
vus migrans), which contained one egg quite fresh. In the 
foundation of the nest was one of a Spanish Sparrow, with two 
eggs. On this occasion I was accompanied by an English friend, 
Manuel, and two of his sons, the youngest a regular monkey at 

Na 
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climbing. The Coto del Rey, which we first entered, is princi- 
pally covered with scrub and small timber, mingled with clumps 
of large size, generally in a ring with a marshy clearing in the 
centre. 

Although we saw and heard several Great Spotted Cuckoos 
(Oxylophus glandarius) about, we were unable to shoot any ; but 
by dint of examining every Magpie’s (Pica melanoleuca) nest 
we came to, we secured several eggs. We next made for a nest 
of Imperial Eagle (Aquila heliaca) of which Manuel knew, and, 
on approaching the place, saw one of the old birds sitting on a 
branch of a lightning-scathed tree on the edge of one of the 
aforesaid ring-clumps, while the other bird was discernible high 
in air. On getting near enough to make out the light-coloured 
head and scapulars, the former went off; and we were soon cutting 
our way through the briars to the foot of the tree, in which there 
were two nests, both, alas! empty and apparently old. We set 
to work to explore the clump, in which there were nearly a dozen 
nests of Black Kite, some with eggs, others building ; and soon 
a shout from the lad announced the discovery of the present 
year’s nest of A. heliaca. Unfortunately it also was empty. It 
was very large, but deeper than any other Kagle’s nest I have 
seen, and thickly lined with rabbits’ fur. I fear it had been 
robbed, as on our second visit, some days later, we did not sec 
the birds, and the nest was still empty. 

A little further on, as I was descending from a Black Kite’s 
nest, Manuel whispered, ‘ Would you like to shoot a Milano 
on the nest ?” to which I replied, “ Any villany ;” and, creeping 
through the brushwood, I perceived a nest lying out on a fork 
of a large ash, from which projected the tail of a bird, which I 
at once saw was no Kite’s. I felt a slight thumping of my heart 
as I cautiously crept round to the front, and stood out to give 
myself as fair a shot as possible. Off went the bird, and down 
came a very old female Booted Eagle (Aquila pennata), just as I ex- 
pected. The nest was lined with green boughs, and contained two 
eggs, very hard-set. This was on the Ist of May. Taking an occa- 
sional look at a Kestrel’s or Black Kite’s nest, we reached an old 
colony of the Night-Heron (Nycticorax griseus), but found that, 
owing to timber-cutting, the birds had gone elsewhere, and merely 
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the old nests remained, to the number of several hundreds. They 
were all in bushes, at from six to fifteen feet up. As we were riding 
through a pine-wood, a large bird of prey dashed off her nest, 
and Manuel pronounced it to be “a very rare Eagle,” not the same 
as the Booted by any means. We accordingly left the place, 
and, unsaddling at the nearest cover, spent upwards of two hours 
in vain attempts to obtain the bird. The great difficulty was in 
the absence of scrub as cover, and in the number of Black Kites 
which were dashing about everywhere. I managed to observe 
the bird well through my glass, and heard it repeatedly utter a 
mewing cry. My belief is that it was a Buzzard, either Buteo 
vulgaris or B. tachardus ; but it certainly was not the Booted 
Eagle. The nest, which was plentifully lined with green boughs, 
contained two eggs—the one rather small, of a rough granulated 
texture, exactly, to my eye, like that of the Booted Eagle, the 
other slightly marked, of a more shining texture, and, in a word, 
aregular Buzzard’segg. Both eggs were considerably incubated ; 
but unfortunately it did not occur to me, at the time of extract- 
ing the chicks, to examine the tarsi particularly. It has entered 
my mind that perhaps the Buzzard had taken possession of the 
Eagle’s nest with one egg laid, and kept it afterwards. Other- 
wise it shows that the Booted Eagle is not singular in the use of 
green boughs as lining. 

Emerging from the large timber, in the old boles of which 
numbers of Jackdaws (Corvus monedula) had their nests, we put 
up a Bittern (Botaurus stellaris) and a Purple Heron (Ardea 
purpurea) simultancously from opposite sides of a swamp; and, 
trying to mark down both, got ncither. A long and ineffectual 
stalk after a fine Great White Heron (Ardea alba) and a hasty 
raid on the breeding-grounds of the Pratincole (Glareola pra- 
tincola) and Stilt (Himantopus candidus) closed that day. 

At daybreak next morning we turned our backs on anything 
like a shrub, and plodded for miles across a vast plain, starting 
numbers of Short-toed Larks (Alauda brachydactyla) from their 
nests, whose contents we were often too late to save from the dogs, 
which showed a wonderful talent for egging. Hundreds of Sterna 
hybrida wheeled round us; Buff-backed and Squacco-Herons and 
Little Egrets (Ardea coromandra, A. ralloides, and A. garzetta) 
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were constantly in view, though wary ; and Storks, Pratincoles, 
Kentish Plovers (Ægialitis cantianus), and Redshanks (Totanus 
calidris) were found near every marshy spot. A fine male 
Crane was trumpeting loudly some two hundred yards off; and 
as we were standing up in our saddles, watching for any motion 
in the reeds to indicate the presence of the female, she suddenly 
made her appearance, and soon convinced us by her movements 
that she had sneaked off the nest long ago. Stalking was use- 
less. The corpse of an immature Vultur monachus was lying by 
the skeleton of a dead mule; and everywhere amongst the cattle 
were immature Egyptian Vultures feeding on the soft droppings 
of the calves ; hence their Andalusian name of Rejileros. From 
information we received from some herdsmen, attended, as 
usual, by their magnificent white dogs, we gave up any idea of 
proceeding further along this trecless waste, and bent our steps 
to the more wooded portion of the Coto de Doñana, which we 
had now entered. At noon we were again in the midst of old 
timber swarming with Green Woodpeckers (Gecinus viridis) and 
Hoopoes (Upupa epops). The latter had not yet begun to lay. 
We were now in the cork-woods, and soon among several nests 
of Black Kites, finding also one of the Cominon Kite with two 
young birds. I called Manuel’s attention to a large Eagle on 
the wing, to which he replied that we were going straight to its 
nest, which was every year in one or other of a clump of trees 
to which he pointed, adding that it was a very large Eagle, and 
never had but one, quite white egg. Sure enough, there was the 
nest, in a large cork-tree, on another branch of which a pair of 
Black Kites were building. The nest had evidently been used 
several seasons. It contained one white egg, as large as a Sca- 
Eagle’s. The chick was ready to hatch. We could not obtain 
the old birds ; but I watched the female for a long time with a 
glass whilst one of the lads was lying in wait for her, and made 
her out to be Circaetus gallicus, even if the naked tarsi of the 
chick had not been sufficient proof. The egg is far larger than 
one I have in my collection from Styria, but not larger than an- 
other taken by a friend of mine in the Algesiras cork-woods, 
from which he shot the old bird. A nest of the Common Kite, 
with one egg, a few more Black Kites, and a splendid male 
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Little Egret concluded the day. Shortly before sunset we passed 
a trec perfectly covered with Fellur monachus, Gyps fulvus, and 
Neuphron percnopterus, the last looking very small by the side of 
its gigantic allies. 

Next day we were doomed to disappointment. First we found 
another nest of Circaetus gallicus, the egg in which was hatched, 
and afterwards the whole nest had slipped and tilted the young 
bird out into a thicket of briars, round which the old birds were 
wheeling, screaming wildly. Then we got to an estate where 
there was a small marsh. It had been worked the previous 
evening for eggs for eating, and the ground outside the house 
was strewed with fragments of those of Fulica cristata, Porphyrio 
veterum, aud some kind of Heron, probably Ardea purpurea, 
most of which had been thrown away, being partially incubated. 
A large wooded marsh, full of old nests of Squacco- and Buff- 
backed Herons and Little Egrets, and, as I was told, of Spoon- 
bills (Platalea leucorodia), was utterly silent ; and our only spoils 
of any value were two eggs of Common Kite and two of Great 
Spotted Cuckoo. At night we got back to a hut by a good 
marsh for Stilts and Pratincoles ; and the appearance of the sky 
showed that we were in for a wetting next day. 

As soon as it was light we hastened to the marsh, filled a couple 
of baskets with marsh-birds’ eggs, principally Stilts’, Pratincoles’, 
and Kentish Plovers’, and then rode for fourteen hours in the 
heaviest rain lever saw in Europe. At sunset it changed to hail, 
suddenly, by way of unprovement. My skins were a sorry sight ; 
but, though the horses came down several times in fording the 
streams, comparatively few eggs were broken. We saw plenty 
of Bustards; but it was no time for shooting. I would not 
even stop for a Stork’s nest, which I had had a great desire to 
pillage. 

Scarcely had I got back to Seville when I received news from 
the mountains that my men had founda nest of Bonelli’s Eagle ; 
so I was off again, and, after about ten hours’ journey, found 
inyself again amongst my friends. The village had “ come out 
strong” in the way of Griffon Vultures; for it seems that the 
cazadores delayed their visit to the Chorro until most of the 
eggs were hatched, and then, thinking they might as well sweep 
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the ledges clean, had carried off eggs and young indiscriminately. 
The result was, young Griffons disputing the offal with the dogs 
at every turning. But the news was not good. It had been a 
very bad year for Vultures generally (they were away in Morocco 
feeding on the Moors and Riffites; and not a single Vultur 
cinereus had an egg that my men knew of. We went off to see 
the nest of Bonelli’s Eagle, which was in a “stack” of moun- 
tains about fifteen hundred feet high, and situated some two 
hundred feet from the lowest point to which we could descend. 
We saw both birds, one carrying a Partridge in its claws—which 
looked as if they had young. Next day I sent two men round 
to the top with ropes, while I with Gabriel, brother of my man 
Juan, a first-rate cragsman, climbed, with great difficulty, and 
passing the gun from hand to hand, to within shot of the nest— 
without exception the very worst piece of cragging I ever did. 
The male bird came sailing by, a longish shot; but I did not 
fire, imagining the female to be on the nest, which we were then 
approaching. It turned out, however, that she had been off 
when the men got to the top, and on seeing them, as she came 
back with another Partridge, had wheeled off without showing 
any concern, or betraying any consciousness of having a nest. 
The male behaved exactly in the same way. It took us some 
time to get round to the top of the rock, and then to arrange the 
ropes, at which my fellows, who were first-rate men wherever 
they could go without a rope, bungled so much that I went down 
myself. On getting to the level of the nest I found it contained 
two nearly fledged Eaglets ; but the cliff overhung so much that 
I had to ascend to get a stick to push myself off, and so swing 
in, before I could reach them. The young cowered down in the 
nest ; and even when I tied them up with my braces, they scarcely 
uttered a sound. This done, I groped about in the nest, which was 
full of feathers, and found an egg, evidently laid by some bird 
which had been brought there alive. I do not mean to say that 
it is a Francolin’s egg, as that bird is not found in Spain to my 
knowledge ; but it is uncommonly like one, being deeply granu- 
lated and of the colour of that of our Perdix cinerea, which is 
as rare in Southern Spain as the Francolin. Securing this egg, 
I mounted with my freight, which I am happy to say I brought 
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safely to London, and they are now in the gardens of the 
Zoological Society. As we were reposing on the summit, we wit- 
nessed a migration of Honey-Buzzards (Pernis apivorus), con- 
sisting of several hundred birds. Alpine Swifts (Cypselus melba) 
were dashing like lightning along the face of the cliff; and a pair 
of Falcons, apparently Falco peregrinus, had a nest which we 
were unable to discover. A few Cinereous and Egyptian Vul- 
tures were also visible ; but we could not find any nests with eggs. 
Several of the latter had been previously taken for me. A few 
nests of small birds, amongst them Sazicola leucura, concluded 
the day’s work ; and on the following I went back by way of 
Cordova, the market-place of which was quite gay with cages 
full of Rollers (Coracias garrula) and strings of Bee-eaters 
(Merops apiaster). The females of the latter had already taken 
up their quarters in the holes of the banks, ready for laying, and 
the males were bringing them food ; but there were no eggs as 
yet. Some females had them almost ready for exclusion. I be- 
lieve that the female Bee-eater never leaves her hole, unless dis- 
turbed, from the time she goes in to lay until she has hatched 
her brood ; and I know that when that has taken place, she is so 
besmirched with filth as to be almost unable to fly. 

I had not been back in Seville an hour when I was called off 
to a ¢entadero, or trial of young bulls for the ring, in that part of 
the plains watered by branches of the Guadalquivir called the Isla 
Menor. On our way we took little but some nests of Lanius auri- 
culatus, Alauda cristata, and, lower down, A. calandra; but after 
disposing of the bulls, we turned our attention to Bustards (Otis 
tarda), and in the course of the day discovered four nests—two 
with two eggs each, one with one, all fresh, and one with three, 
very hard-set. It would have given an English farmer a fit to 
sce a party of men and dogs working through wheat and barley 
breast high; but the only proprietor we saw seemed rather to 
like it, and assisted us as much as lay in his power. Manuel, 
who had lived among Bustards for some forty years, told me that 
he had twice found nests with four eggs, and once a sitting of 
five! from which he shot the hen bird. The usual number is 
two or three. Nest, strictly speaking, there is none, merely a 
scratching in the soil. They are not hard to find, as the bird 
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leaves both a broad trail and a very strong scent—so much so 
that the dogs were always up first. More Harriers aud a Quail’s 
nest wound up the day. - 

My last excursion was to some pine-woods, in which I found 
Caprimulgus ruficollis abundant, and obtained many specimens. 
Cyanopica cooki swarmed, breeding generally in small colonies. 
Lanius auriculatus was also abundant everywhere. We got a 
few Bee-eaters’ eggs after tremendous digging ; but, even on the 
16th of May, very few had begun to lay. edon yalactodes was 
abundant; but we only obtained two nests, which came utterly 
“ to grief,” thanks to “those boys.” My very hours were now 
counted, as, in order to attend to my young Eagle, I had made 
up my mind to return home by sea in one of the Seville steamers. 
Manuel, however, made a flying excursion to the pajareras, 
as the breeding-place of the swamp-birds is called. They had 
not begun to lay; but they had assembled, and on the 21st he 
came in with a huge basket containing Little Egrets, Buff-backed 
and Squacco-Herons, and Glossy Ibis, mostly ım the finest 
plumage, some of the Squaccos still rather bare about the neck. 
We were hard at work skinning till past midnight, and at 6 a.m. 
I was on my way to Cadiz to join the steamer for London, 


XV.—On a Collection of Birds from the Fantee Country in 
Western Africa. By R. B. SHARPE. 


(Plate IV.) 


A sMALtt collection of Birds formed in the vicinity of Cape-Coast 
Castle has lately been submitted to my inspection by Mr. E. T. 
Higgins, of Bloomsbury Street; and as I believe some of the 
species contained therein to be of considerable rarity, I have 
taken an early opportunity of bringing a list of the birds before 
the notice of ornithologists. 6 

The only record of any collection made in the precise locality 
from which the present series comes, that I have been able to 
discover, is the small list of birds obtained by Dr. Gordon at 
Cape-Coast Castle, and recorded by Sir William Jardine in the 
‘Contributions to Ornithology,’ for 1849 (pp. 1-13). Dr. Hart- 


